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Upon This Present 


The past years have seen reflected in library thinking the patterns of a country at war: 
the first adjustments to new fields of interest and to new services, an awareness that the 
best of the past must be garnered, and the thoughtful forward glance. 

This year of 1945 may well be a proving ground. The roseate dreams of new buildings 
and of expanded services which we hope a time of peace will bring are still far from con- 
summation. It would seem fitting, then, that we pause to take inventory of the present; for 
it is upon the service rendered ‘oday that the persuasion of the library’s place in the sun of 
the Postwar World will be founded. And this at a time when libraries, like so many other 
organizations and industries, are understaffed, when even the books which are marrow 
and bone are available in smaller number, when old titles cannot be replaced, and new 
titles are out of print before the order reaches the publisher. 

Libraries must continue to be aware of the communities which they serve, playing an 
active role in the community life, cognizant of the needs and ready to meet them. A library 
should be a welcoming place to readers young and old—to the child who seeks it as a 
familiar and secure haven and to the soldier who is making his adjustment to the return 
to civilian life, to the high school boy who is asking So, what's the score —and to the 
scholar who is working on a research problem. 

It is useless to dream dreams of greater budgets and modern buildings, of larger book 
collections and adequate staff if we have not found in the present, the stimulus and the 
satisfaction which come from daily contact with a job which is worth the doing and to 
which has been given the full sum of effort and enthusiasm. 

The time has come, too, for us to look not only to our own plans in our own commu- 
nities, but to the broader aspects of our work. In so far as library service is given to any 
community in the country, to that extent will the library profession have seen its oppor- 
tunities, have met its responsibilities, and have begun to assume its stature. If we have the 
confidence in the value of our chosen field of work which our membership in the library 
profession indicates, we cannot rest either in our achievements of the past, in our present 
security, or in our postwar plans until people who as yet have no access to books shall have 
been given the privilege of that service. 

In the Library Development Fund, the plans for which are being carried forward 
under the sponsorship of the American Library Association and the state associations, it is 

ossible to share in the larger duty and the greater opportunity of librarianship. It is to be 
oad that to each of us it will seem significant and important that library service be 
broadened and extended to all people both in this state and in others. 

With the new O.D.T. directive in regard to conferences, it has again become neces- 
sary for the Executive Board of the M.L.A. to vote that there be no annual meeting this 
year. We have been fortunate in having been able to gather in the fall of 1944. It will be 
with special pleasure that we look back upon the stimulus gained from the speakers who 
brought their messages to us, the discussion of problems with other librarians, and the 
renewal of friendships. 

Meanwhile, the Association will be as successful as each member makes it. When 
demands are made upon you for the sharing of responsibilities, it is with the realization 
that each of you is already carrying an overheavy schedule; but also in the confidence that 
the work will go forward because of that vision which each of you brings to it, and because 
whatever we can hope of the future will have been built upon our ability to meet this pres- 
ent time and need.—Jean Gardiner Smith, President, Minnesota Library Association. 








Disposal of Unneeded Sets, Documents 
and Periodicals in a Public Library 


Raymonp H. SHove 
Head, Order and Bindery Department, University of Minnesota Library 


Many small and medium-sized public 
libraries have duplicates, unused _publica- 
tions, and obsolescent material that might 
well be weeded from their collections to 
make room for more useful accessions. The 
Lisrary Division of the State Department 
of Education has urged this policy on public 
libraries for the past several years. The Drv1- 
ston has pointed out that some of this ma- 
terial might be purchased by booksellers, and 
the money received invested in new books. 
It has also suggested to public libraries that 
their unneeded titles might be offered gra- 
tuitously to the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary. Many offers of books have been re- 
ceived by the University Library which has 
been pleased to accept those useful in the 
Library or for exchange purposes. In many 
instances this Library has benefited from the 
publications received. In other instances the 
books were so common, in such poor condi- 
tion, and of such little intrinsic value that 
they were in turn discarded by the Univer- 
sity Library. The Lisrary Division has sug- 
gested that it would be useful for librarians 
to know something about the type of publi- 
cations likely to be accepted by the Univer- 
sity Library, and that the listing of some of 
the common sets and periodicals would be 
desirable, together with information on 
those publications book dealers will or will 
not purchase. 

In preparation for this article a list was 
compiled of some of the more common sets, 
exclusive of the complete works of an author, 
that are not desired by the University Li- 
brary. These are the titles appearing in Sec- 
tion A of this article. Two additional lists 
were compiled, one of which, Section C, in- 
cludes sets that will be accepted as gifts and 
used by the University Library itself or else 
be offered in exchange with other libraries 
for other publications it needs and can use. 


Realizing that some public libraries may 
prefer to dispose of their duplicates and dis- 


cards by sale to book dealers, the lists were 
compiled and sent to a number of dealers 
who were asked which sets they might pur- 
chase and at what price. Almost without 
exception these dealers indicated little or no 
interest in the sets listed under Section A. 
One dealer stated, “The books listed in your 
A list are of no particular interest to us. 
Transportation charges would probably be 
greater than what we could pay for them.” 
Another said, “There is absolutely nothing 
in Section A that we would buy for stock at 
any price, large or small . . . when this ma- 
terial comes to us in the purchase of a pri- 
vate library or other collection of books, we 
usually send it to the paper mills.” 


On the other hand some booksellers 
showed interest in Section B, and most of 
them in Section C. One dealer cautioned 
that “Group B represents the slow-selling 
kind of material on which a dealer has to 
get a very large mark-up over the price he 
pays—for instance, in the case of a Century 
Dictionary which he might list for $20.00, 
probably $5.00 would be the most he would 
pay, because it is a slow selling item which 
takes up a lot of room.” Commenting on 
sets listed in Section C one dealer stated that 
“these are standard reference works for 
which there is a steady demand and any 
dealer is always glad to get these. 

The booksellers’ comments on the three 
lists lend weight to a not always recognized 
aspect of book values, namely that there is a 
close relationship between the usefulness of 
a book in a library and its usefulness to a 
dealer as saleable merchandise. Although it 
is probable that a few of the sets in Section 
A may be worth keeping on the shelves, in 
most cases librarians will find that these and 
similar sets might well be dispensed with to 
make room for more useful books. 

The fact that the University Library is not 
interested in accepting the sets listed in Sec- 
tion A does not mean that they have no place 
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in a large research library. On the contrary 
they are already in the University Library 
but additional copies are not needed nor are 
they particularly useful for exchange pur- 
poses. If a library has no other way of dis- 
posing of the sets in Section A it may be 
well to follow the example of the bookseller 
and send them to the paper mill. 


Section A 


Listed below are the more common sets 
most frequently found in public libraries. 
It should be kept in mind that the dealers 
listed at the end of this article are not inter- 
ested in purchasing at any price any of the 


items noted in this section. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute library of 
modern business. 1931 26v 

Appleton’s cyclopedia of American biog- 
raphy. 1887, 1888 6v (For later eds. see 
list C) 

Beaux and belles of England. n.d. 14v 

Book of history. Grolier society. n.d. 18v 

Chambers encyclopedia. 1884 10v 

Collier’s new encyclopedia. 1926 10v 

Copeland’s treasury for book lovers. 1929 5yv 

Crane Classics, by Frank Crane. 1923 12v 

Cyclopedia of world’s great literature, ed., 
by Harry Thurston Peck. 1901 20v 

Delphian course. 1922 10v 

Encyclopedia Americana. The older edi- 
tions are not very useful and in little de- 
mand. For example the prices for im- 
prints from 1903 to 1929 vary from $6.00 
to $22.50. (See List C for later editions) 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 9th ed. This edi- 
tion of the Britannica was published be- 
fore the international copyright act in 
1891, was reprinted by several American 
publishers and widely distributed through- 
out the country. Although it contains 
much excellent material, the set as a 
whole is too old to be generally useful, 
and has been superseded by later editions. 
Useful in a research library but the supply 
greatly exceeds the demand. The Ameri- 
can editions, at least, have little market 
value. (See List C for later editions) 

Famous women of the French court, by 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. 1901 15v 

Funk and Wagnall’s new standard encyclo- 
pedia of universal knowledge. 1935 25v 

Great crises in our history told by its mak- 
ers. 1925 12v 

Harper’s encyclopedia of United States his- 
tory. 1902 10v; 1905 10v; 1915 10v 

History and progress of the world, ed., by 
Edgar Sanderson and others. 1917 10v 

History of nations, ed. by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 1906 24v 

History of the United States, by J. C. Rid- 

path. 1902 5v 


_New international encyclopedia. 


History of the United States of America, by 
H. W. Elson. 1905 5v 

International library of masterpieces, ed., by 
Harry T. Peck. 1901 30v 


International reference work. 1927 10v 

Johnson’s universal cyclopedia. 1895 llv 

Lectures, by J. L. Stoddard. 1910 15v 

Library of American literature, by Stedman 
and Hutchinson. 1888-90 llv 

Library of choice literature. Prose and 
poetry of all nations, ed., by A. R. Spof- 
ford. 1895 10v 

Library of historic characters and famous 
events of all nations and ages, ed., by 
Spofford and others. 1905 12v 

Library of historic characters and famous 
events, ed., by A. R. Spofford and others. 
1905 12v 

Library of natural history, by Richard Ly- 
dekker. 1904 5v 

Library of oratory, ed. by Chauncey M. 
Depew. 1902 15v 

Library of wit and humor, ed., by A. R. 
Spofford and R. E. Shapley. 1910 5v 

Little journeys to the homes of the great, 
by Elbert Hubbard. v.d. 14v 

Literary Digest history of the World War. 
1920 10v 

Lives of the queens of England, by Agnes 
Strickland. 1871 7v; l6v 

Louisiana and the Fair, ed., by J. W. Buel. 
1904 &v 

Masterpieces of fiction crowned by the 
French Academy. 1927 20v 

Memoirs and secret chronicles of the courts 
of Europe. 1901 llv 

Memoirs of the court of France. 1903 20v 

Messages and papers of the presidents. 1897 
20v; 1913 20v in 10; 1918 20v. One of the 
most widely distributed sets, in little de- 
mand. 

Modern merchandising, by Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 1927 

Mysteries of the court of London, by G. W. 
Reynolds. 1900 10v; 20v in 10 

Nations of the world. 1898 60v 

Nelson’s perpetual loose leaf encyclopedia. 
1923 12v; 1929 12y 

1903 18v; 


1909 23v (For later ed. see List C) 

New students reference work for teachers, 
ed., by C. B. Beach and F. M. McMurry. 
1918 6v 

Pocket university. 1924 23v 

Popular science library, ed., by Garrett P. 
Serviss. 1922 17v 

Presidential messages and state papers, ed., 
by Julius W. Muller. 1917 10v 

Progress of nations. 1930 10v 

Real America in romance, ed., by Edwin 
Markham. 1914-27 15v 

— library of universal literature. 1899 
25v 

Romances of royalty. Dramas and trage- 
dies of Chivalric France. 1909 13v 
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Scribner’s popular history of the United 
States, by W. C. Bryant and others. 1876 
4v; 1897 5v 

Secret memoirs of the courts of Europe. 
10v; 20v; 24v 

Source records of the Great War, ed., by 
Charles F. Horne. 1920 7v 

Travelogues, by Burton Holmes. 1905 10v 

Universal anthology, ed., by Richard Gar- 
nett and others. 1899 33v 

Universal classics library. 1901 20v; 26v; 
30v 

University musical encyclopedia, ed., by 
L. C. Elson. 1912 10v 

University library, ed., by J. H. Finley and 
N. Braddy. 1928 26v 

United States, its beginning, progress and 
modern development, ed., by Edwin 
Wiley. 1912 1lv 

Wit and humor of America, ed., by M. P. 
Wilder, n.d. 10v 

— cumulative encyclopedia. 1914 

Vv 

With the world’s people, by J. C. Ridpath, 
1914 12v 

——- in all ages and all countries. 1908 

“ 

World and its people. 1925 7v 

World’s best orations, ed., by D. J. Brewer. 
1899 10v 

World’s fifty best short novels, ed., by 
Grant Overton. 10v 

be sa orators, ed., by Guy C. Lee. 1903 

World’s wit and humor. 1906 15v 

Young folk’s library, ed., by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 1902 20v 


SEcTION B 


The sets listed here are not those in most 
demand by libraries and bookdealers, but 
they are more useful than those in Section A. 
If in usable condition they should not be 
sold for waste paper. If a library has good 
unmarked copies of these or similar sets it 
does not want to retain they can be sold to 
dealers at moderate prices. Some dealers 
will buy stamped copies in good condition. 
The prices listed are those suggested by 
dealers and which are likely to be paid by 
them for sound unmarked sets. Difficulty 
may be encountered in locating a dealer in- 
terested in some of these titles. Dealers likely 
to be interested will be found at the end of 
this article. 

It is important to remember that the 
price a dealer can afford to pay for books in 
relation to the price at which he expects to 
sell them depends largely upon their demand. 
For example, he may list a set of the Mes- 


sages and papers of the presidents in his cat- 
alog at $10. It may take years and several 
listings before he sells the set, and it is en- 
tirely possible that he may never find a 
buyer. Transportation costs may be about 
all a dealer can profitably pay for sets that 
are in so little demand. On the other hand 
most dealers will gladly pay from 50% to 
60% of the price they expect to ask for a set 
of the Encyclopedia of religion and ethics, 
knowing that it will have a ready sale. 


American history told by contemporaries, 
by A. B. Hart. 1906 5v 10.00 

American statesmen, ed., by J. T. Morse, 
Jr. 32v 10.00; 41v 20.00 

Abraham Lincoln, by J. G. Nicolay and 
John Hay. 1890 12v 7.50-10.00 

Anglo-Saxon classics. 1906 15v 7.50 

Antique gems from the Greek and Latin. 
1901 13v 5.00 

Art of music, by D. G. Mason. 1915 14v 

Author’s digest, ed., by Rossiter Johnson. 
1908 20v 5.00 

Bibelot. n.d. 21v 5.00 

Book of knowledge. 1939 20v in 10 10.00 
(Later printings command somewhat bet- 
ter prices) 

Carpenter’s world travels, ed., by Frank G. 
Carpenter. 1927 20v 5.00 

Children’s Hour, by Eva March Tappan. 
n.d. 15v 

Columbia University course in literature, 
ed., by J. W. Cunliffe and others. 1928 
18v 15.00 

Digest of international law, by John Bas-. 
sett Moore. 1906 8v 

Famous composers and their music, ed., 
by Theodore Thomas and others. 1901 
l6v 7.50 

Great novels crowned by the French Acad- 
emy. 1897 20v 7.50 

Harvard Classics. v.d. 5lv_ 15.00-20.00 

Harvard Classics shelf of fiction. n.d. 20v 

History of Egypt, Chaldea, Syria, Babylonia 
and Assyria, by G. Maspero., n.d. 13v 5.00 

History of the people of the United States, 
by John B. McMaster. 1911 8v 5.00-10.00 

History of the United States, by Henry 
Adams. 1930 9v 6.00-10.00 

Illustrated record of English literature, by 
R. Garnett and E. Gosse. 1923 4v 3.50-5.00 

Irish literature, ed., by Justin McCarthy. 

Journeys through bookland, ed., by Charles 
H. Sylvester. 1922 10v 

Lamb’s biographical dictionary of the 
United States. 1900 7v 5.00 

Modern eloquence. 1931 15v 7.50 

Narrative and critical history of America, 
by Justin Winsor. 1889 8v 10.00 

National cyclopedia of American biography. 
1898 14v 10.00 

Outline of science, by John Arthur Thom- 
son. n.d. 4v 
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Sacred books and early literature of the 
East. 1917 14v 7.50-8.00 
Wonder of the past, by John Arthur Thom- 


son. n.d. 4v 
World book. 1925 10v 12.50; 1930 12v 
World’s best essays, ed., by D. J. Brewer. 


1908 10v 
SECTION C 


Listed here are a few examples of useful 
sets that the University Library will be 
pleased to accept, either for use in the Library 
or for exchange with libraries in other coun- 
tries. There are many libraries in China and 
Russia, for example, that would consider 
such sets desirable acquisitions. It is true, 
however, with a few exceptions, that if a 
small or medium-sized public library has sin- 
gle copies of such sets on its shelves they 
should be retained. Among exceptions, if a 
library has late editions of the Americana 
and Britannica, it is not likely that it will 
be necessary to keep earlier editions. Again, 
if a library is so fortunate as to have both 
the great Dictionary of American biography, 
and Appleton’s cyclopedia of American biog- 
raphy, the latter set will not be needed. 

This serves to emphasize the fact that with 
well known and widely distributed sets such 
as are listed here, both book dealers and the 
University Library are most interested in 
those that are likely to be useful in small 
libraries. 

As has already been suggested libraries 
will not find it difficult to sell to dealers un- 
needed copies of the set in Section C, pro- 
vided they are in good condition, and par- 
ticularly if they do not carry library marks. 
A few sets that are most in demand will 
bring almost as much marked as they will 
unmarked. 

Appleton’s cyclopedia of American biogra- 

phy. 1900 6v 8.00 
Bryan’s dictionary of painters and engrav- 

ers. 1903-05 5v 20.00-25.00 (With library: 

marks 13.00-17.50) 

Cambridge histories. All are in demand at 
good prices, particularly the original edi- 
tions. (2.50 a volume) 


Catholic encyclopedia. 1913 16v 15.00-30.00 
Chronicles of America. v.d. 50v Dealers 


usually list used sets at 50.00 to 75.00. 
Various eds. 20.00-45.00. (With library 
marks 20.00-30.00) A set in demand. 
Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. 1935 15yv 
20.00 
Critical dictionary of English literature, by 
S. Austin Allibone. 1908 5v 5.00-9.00 


Cyclopedia of education, by Paul Monroe. 
1911 5v 15.00 

Cyclopedia of painters and paintings, by 
J. D. Champlin and C. C. Perkins. 1913 
4v 10.00-12.00 (With library marks 10.00) 

Dictionary of anonymous and pseudony- 
mous literature, by S. Halkett and J. 
Laing. 1926 7 v 30.00 

Dictionary of Architecture and building, by 
R. A. Sturgis. 1905 3v 7.50-10.00 

Encyclopedia Americana. Editions of the 
late 1930’s and early 1940’s have been of- 
fered for sale at prices comparable to the 
14th edition of the Britannica. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Eleventh (1911) 
and later eds. All are in demand, includ- 
ing the handy volume issue of the 11th, 
12th and 13th. Dealer’s selling price of 
the latter depends on edition and condi- 
tion, usually ranging from around 20.00 
to 35.00. The full-size Cambridge ed. gen- 
erally sells at from 25.00 to 50.00. The 
usual price of the 14th ed. is from 75.00 
to 90.00 depending on the imprint date, 
binding and condition. The latest print- 
ings do not often appear on the second- 
hand market. 

Encyclopedia of religion and ethics, ed., by 
James Hastings. 13v 15.00-35.00 (With 
library marks 15.00-30.00) In addition to 
the above, other works edited by Hastings 
are in demand. These include Dictionary 
of the Bible, Great texts of the Bible, and 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 

Handbook of American Indians, by F. W. 
Hodge. 1907 2v 5.00-10.00 

History of the United States and its people, 
by E. M. Avery. 1904 7v 25.00 

Jewish encyclopedia. 1925 12v 12.50-20.00 

Library of literary criticism of English and 
American authors, by Charles W. Moul- 
ton. 1901 8v_ 15.00-30.00 

Library of Southern literature. 1929 20v in 
10 12.50 

Nature library. 1908 17v 10.00-30.00 

New international encyclopedia. 2nd ed. 

Pageant of America. 1925 15v 20.00-37.50 

Photographic history of the Civil War, by 
Francis T. Miller. 1911 10v; 1912 10.00- 
20.00 (With library marks 8.00) 

Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of religion and 
ethics. 1908 12v plus index 14.00-22.00 
(With library marks 12.00-15.00) 

Smithsonian scientific series. 12v 12.50-15.00 


Pusiic DocuMENTs 


Research libraries count among their im- 
portant holdings publications issued by the 
various states and by the United States gov- 
ernment. Usually the largest libraries try to 
secure most, and in some cases all, United 
States documents and the documents of 
their own state. Even large research libra- 
ries customarily select for acquisition only 
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the most useful documents issued by other 
states. 


U. S. DocuMENnTs 

The University Library lacks many United 
States documents issued prior to 1900 and 
solicits reports from Minnesota libraries hav- 
ing such unneeded documents. There are 
some that are so common they are not worth 
reporting. Among these are the Congres- 
sional Record, Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Records of the 
War of the Rebellion. 

Of United States publications issued since 
1900 many House and Senate Hearings be- 
fore 1924 are lacking from the Library’s col- 
lection. Also desired are publications issued 
by the United States National Museum and 
the Smithsonian Institution. In general all 
reports dealing with the natural and physical 
sciences are in demand. 


StaTE DocuMENTs 
The University Library can use many Min- 
nesota documents issued prior to 1880 and 
House and Senate Journals and Executive 
Documents regardless of date. 
For other states the following are amnng 
those particularly desired: 
House and Senate Journals 
Constitutional Conventions 
Executive Documents 
Statutes and Attorney General Reports 
(For Law Library) 
Publications dealing with the natural 
and physical sciences 
Many of the United States and state pub- 
lications mentioned above are in demand by 
dealers. 


MaGaZINES 


Magazines are essential in both the small 
and medium-sized public library and in the 
large research library. As magazine files 
grow older the amount of use made of them 
usually diminishes to such an extent that the 
small public library will find it difficult to 
justify keeping on its shelves any but the 
most used titles. On the other hand the older 
periodicals retain their usefulness for research 
purposes and the logical place to preserve 
them is in the large library. The University 
Library has on its shelves most of the titles, 


particularly those of nationwide circulation 
published since 1900, commonly found in the 
smaller libraries throughout the state, and 
therefore is not interested in securing addi- 
tional files. With a few exceptions the Uni- 
versity Library will be glad to learn of any 
unneeded nineteenth century magazines in 
Minnesota libraries, and will consider pur- 
chasing those that it does not already have. 
Among the exceptions are Harpers’ Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, Scribners, and Cen- 
tury, which are quite common and widely 
distributed. Few dealers will pay more than 
transportation costs for them. 


Most of the popular widely circulated mag- 
azines currently received on subscription by 
the small and medium-sized public library 
have little or no sale value. This is particu- 
larly true of unbound volumes. In a few in- 
stances however the early years are in de- 
mand at high prices. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing example is the Readers Digest for the 
years 1922 to 1927, the earlier years being 
particularly valuable. The issues of recent 
years are very common and have little sale 
value. Another exception is the National 
Geographic Magazine for the years prior to 
1910, the earliest issues being among the 
most valuable of any of the magazines pub- 
lished during the period. Unbound volumes 
since 1916 have practically no sale value. All 
issues of a less popular and less widely dis- 
tributed magazine, Antiques, are in demand 
by dealers. 


Many scientific and technical magazines, 
particularly those of limited circulation, have 
excellent sale values. A few examples are the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, Modern 
Plastics, Genetics, and Bacteriological Re- 
view. Dealers sell files of these at from $5 
to $10 a volume or more, and are usually 
glad to buy at good prices. Magazines of 
this kind are not often on the subscription 
lists of small or medium-sized public libraries 
but may occasionally be received as gifts. 
They should never be disposed of as waste 
paper. They may be offered for sale to one 
of the magazine dealers or to the University 
Library. One of the magazines in this classi- 
fication most often offered to libraries, the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
is widely circulated and has little sale value. 
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As an aid to Minnesota libraries the Uni- 
versity Library offers to supply, from its 
serials price file, information on magazine 
values and advice on their disposal. Libra- 
rians should indicate in each case whether 
or not volumes are bound. Many popular 
magazines that are valueless unbound are 
saleable if well bound. 

The American Library Association’s Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas is 
interested in securing gifts of scientific and 
scholarly periodicals for distribution to for- 
eign research centers. Lists of the periodicals 
wanted can be secured by writing to the 
Association. 


INDIVIDUAL VoLUMES 


In this article attention has been given 
here primarily to sets and serial publications. 
It should be mentioned however that there 
is more demand by booksellers and large 
libraries for books published separately. Lists 
of such unneeded books can be sent to any 
of the book dealers listed at the end of this 
article or to the University Library. Book- 
sellers are more selective in purchasing sepa- 


rate books with library marks than they are’ 


in purchasing marked magazines or docu- 
ments. As a matter of fact there is little 
difference in the sale value of a marked and 
unmarked file of a desirable magazine. 

Individual listing of the author, title, and 
date of books to be disposed of is perhaps 
most satisfactory. If this is not possible a 
letter giving a general description of the col- 
lection and listing a few is the next best 
method. Very few books have any value if 
they are badly worn or have pages missing. 

Unneeded publications can in most in- 
stances be sold to best advantage to booksell- 
ers. The University Library will pay trans- 
portation charges on acceptable gifts, and 
will consider purchasing important publica- 
tions sought by the Library. 

Scott Adams’ The O. P. Market, a subject 
directory to the specialities of the out-of-print 
book trade, N. Y., Bowker, 1944, is a useful 
guide in the selling as well as in the purchase 
of books, documents and periodicals. 


Book DEALERS 


The following dealers have indicated an 
interest in purchasing the sets in Sections B 





and C, although not all of them the same 

sets. 

e Dale Putnam, 1602 North Fell Avenue, 
Blooming, Illinois. This dealer buys 
about half of his stock from small pub- 
lic libraries and will purchase both 
marked and unmarked volumes. 

e Friedmans’, 18 West 23rd Street, New 
York. 

e Argosy Book Stores, 114 East 59th Street, 
New York. 

e Book Farm, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. In- 
terested in buying books on the South. 

e Cadmus Book Shop, 18 West 56th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 

e Arthur H. Clark Company, 1214 South 
Brand Boulevard, Glendale, California. 

e Dawson’s Book Shop, 627 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

e Mayfair Bookshop, Inc., 7 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, New York. 


DocuMENT DEALERS 


Among those specializing in government 

documents are the following: 

e J. S. Canner, 909 Boylston Street, Boston 
15, Mass. 

e Central Book Co., 261 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 

e Luther M. Cornwall, 261 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 

e Illinois Book Exchange, 337 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

e W. H. Lowdermilk, 1418-20 F Street N. 
W., Washington 4, D. C. 

e R. A. Ogg, P. O. Box go, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 

e Florence Woodward, Golden City, Mis- 


souri. 


MaGazinE DEALERS 
The following firms deal in back files of 
magazines: 
e P. & H. Bliss, Middletown, Conn. 
e J. S. Canner & Co., 909 Boylston Street, 
Boston 15, Mass. 
e F. W. Faxon Co., 83 Francis Street, Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 
e G. E. Stechert & Co., 31-33 E. roth Avenue, 
New York 3, New York. 
e H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, New York. 














Delegates from 33 states meeting in Chi- 
cago January 19-20 enthusiastically endorsed 
the objectives of the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s campaign for a Lisrary Devetop- 
MENT Funp. The drive to secure $105,000 to 
finance a four-year program is scheduled to 
open April 1. This is a campaign to raise 
funds in order to: 


1. Maintain a representative of libraries in 
Washington under the direction of the 
A.L.A.: 

‘ (a) To help secure Army camp library 
books and equipment primarily for 
rural library service, when this prop- 
erty is no longer needed by the Army. 


To help make other federally-owned 
surplus property, including books, 
available to college, university, 
school and public libraries, state li- 
brary extension agencies, and other 
publicly-supported or tax-exempt li- 
braries. 

To provide federal agencies with 
information concerning the nation’s 
needs for improved and extended 
library service. 

To help interpret to federal officials 
the needs and functions of libraries 


of all kinds. 

2. Enable the American Library Association 
to carry on a national public relations 
program directly and indirectly in sup- 
port of these and related objectives. 


Success in the above efforts will carry for- 
ward along time objective of the A.L.A. to 
increase the educational facilties of the coun- 
try through the extension of library service. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The importance of this campaign and the 
reasons for its motivation can be best ex- 
plained in the form of a series of questions 
and answers which have been set forth below. 
They should serve fully to inform all libra- 
rians, trustees and other interested citizens 
about the impending campaign and the need 
for achieving its aims: 

e Wuat’s THE CAMPAIGN For? To raise 
funds to maintain a representative of libra- 
ries in Washington and to carry on a na- 
tional public relations program in support 


Library Development Fund. 





of the idea of making good library service 
available for all citizens. 


e Wuy Do Lisrartes Nezep REPRESENTA- 
TION? Because every library and librarian is 
affected by federal laws and regulations of 
increasing number and importance. Because 
many of the 35,000,000 Americans now with- 
out public library service will continue with- 
out it for a long time unless there is federal 
aid. Because we want our millions of ex- 
service men and women — who have had 
excellent library service in the Army and 
Navy — to return to their homes with a bet- 
ter chance for good library service. Because 
good libraries for all citizens are a basic neces- 
sity in a thriving democracy. 

e WHat Wou tp A WaAsHINGTON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE Do? He would supply information to 
Congressmen and administrative officials and 
be on the spot when matters of vital impor- 
tance to libraries or librarians come up; and, 
in turn, he would correspond with state li- 
brary leaders and keep them informed about 
pending legislation and regulations. He 
would call on various officials whose regula- 
tions affect libraries on such matters as pri- 
orities, surplus property, postal rates, docu- 
ment distribution, etc. 


e Wuo Wit BE THE RepresENTATIVE? The 
man or woman who, in the opinion of the 
Executive Board, is best qualified by experi- 
ence and ability to represent librarians and 
trustees. 


e Is THERE ANYTHING oF ViTaL IMpoRTANCE 
To Liprary IntTEREsts Now PENDING IN 
Wasuincton? Yes. The Army officials tell 
us that hundreds of thousands of good books 
now in Army libraries, and other equipment 
such as file cases, typewriters, trucks, etc., 
will be disposed of when demobilization gets 
under way. If we are on hand at the proper 
hour and have taken the preliminary steps, 
the Surplus Property Administration, or Con- 
gress, may transfer these books and equip- 
ment to the States. It is an opportunity that 
we must be ready for. 

e Can’t THE U. S. OrFicre or Epucation Do 
Tuts Jos? There are some jobs which can 
only be done by non-governmental agencies. 
e Wuy Doesn’t A.L.A. Move Irs Heap- 
QUARTERS TO WasHINGTON? Obviously now 
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is not the time to move a large staff to 
crowded Washington. Action on so debat- 
able a question would have to follow full 
consideration by A.L.A. members. 


e Wuat Kinp oF Pustic Retations Pro- 
GRAM Is PLanneEpD? Public relations activities 
are an essential part of the library develop- 
ment program. The plan is (a) to keep library 
personnel and trustees informed of develop- 
ments in federal activities affecting libra- 
ries; (b) to present library services and needs 
more convincingly to the general public; (c) 
to emphasize graphically the present inade- 
quacies of library service; (d) to coordinate 
the existing channels of library public rela- 
tions, such as state library agencies, associa- 
tions, and individual libraries. 

e How Mucu Wit It Cost? Probably be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000 a year. Present 
tentative estimate: $26,250, mostly for sal- 
aries of representative, public relations as- 
sistant and stenographers, and also for rent, 
travel, postage, telegraph and supplies. The 
A.L.A. Executive Board will prepare work- 
ing budgets and supervise expenditures. All 
accounts will be audited. Efforts will be 
made to avoid both niggardliness and ex- 
travagance, to strike a happy medium. 

e Wuat Is tHE Goat? $105,000 for four 
years of activity. 

e@ SuPPOSE THE TOTAL FoR A Four-YEAR Pro- 
GRAM Is Not Ratsep, THEN Wuart? If libra- 
rians and trustees follow the inspiring exam- 
ple of the initial donors, there need be no 
fear of failure to reach the goal set. What- 
ever the amount raised, it will always be up 
to the Executive Board of A.L.A. to decide 
how to handle and budget the funds. 

e Witt THere Be YeARty CAMPAIGNS FOR 
Funps ror Tuts Purpose? No. Enough is 
sought now to finance the program for four 
years. 

e Wuy Isn’t THE Monty ApprRopPRIATED 
FROM Recutar A.L.A. Funps? Present in- 
come will not permit it without scrapping 
other activities which the Executive Board 
believes the members are unwilling to have 
scrapped. Much of the A.L.A. income and 
all of its grants are for special purposes and 
may not be used for anything else. 

@ Can’t We Get Founpation Hexp? Foun- 





dations consistently do not make grants for 
such purposes. 

e Wuere’s THE Monry Cominc From? 
From those who best understand the neces- 
sity of extending library services to all the 
people, namely, from librarians, library trus- 
tees, and from publishers, booksellers, book- 
binders, library supply houses and interested 
citizens, informally approached by local cam- 
paign workers. 

e Wuat SHoutp My Conrtrisution Bg? 
Since all contributions to the Fund are on 
a purely voluntary basis, there is no fixed 
scale. Contributions naturally will vary de- 
pending on income. If each one contributes 
an average of 4°% of one month’s salary, the 
A.L.A. is reasonably certain of attaining the 
library workers’ share of the campaign goal. 
Translated into terms of time worked, this 
would mean the contribution of roughly one 
day’s work over the entire four-year period 
of the fund’s program. 


It is hoped that librarians in the higher 
salary brackets will wish to contribute sub- 
stantially more than the 49 average. Ap- 
proximately eighty individuals have already 
made advance subscriptions of nearly $8,000 
which, in most cases, is 10% to 33% of one 
month’s salary. 

e Ir I Ama Lisrary Trustee? Any gift will 
be appreciated. It is hoped that 30,000 trus- 
tees will wish to participate with small or 
large contributions. Trustees have as great a 
stake as librarians in the objectives of the 
campaign. 

e Witt Lisraries ContrisBuTE As [NstITU- 
tions? Two have already done do. It is ex- 
pected that many libraries may not be free to 
contribute for this purpose because of legal 
restrictions or board policies. A library’s con- 
tribution should not take the place of indi- 
vidual donations from staff or trustees. 

e How Are ContrisuTIONs AND PLEDGES 
Mane? Gifts of $10 or more may be pledged 
and paid in four or fewer annual install- 
ments. Cards for such pledges should be 
sent to A.L.A. headquarters by the state di- 
rector for collection. 

Gifts of less than $10. Cards should be 
turned in immediately and payment made 
to solicitor before June 1, 1945. This rule is 
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to avoid large accounting expense for han- 
dling collections. 
e Are Donations DepucTiBLE For INCOME 
Tax? Contributions to A.L.A. always have 
been deductible for federal income tax pur- 
poses. 
Mrinnesota’s Part 

The campaign in Minnesota will begin on 
April 1, when the national campaign gets 
under way, and will continue until May 31st. 
All librarians, trustees, and other interested 
persons will have an opportunity to contrib- 


ute at that time to the Library Development 
Fund. Minnesota’s quota has been tenta- 
tively set at $2,850 although it is expected that 
total contributions will be considerably in ex- 
cess of this figure. 

The state campaign is under the direction 
of Donald E. Strout of the library school fac- 
ulty of the University with the assistance of 
Jean Gardiner Smith, M.L.A. president, Lee 
F, Zimmerman, and a campaign committee 
made up of Minnesota librarians and trus- 
tees. 

















Reading tn 1944 


In 1944 the average American wanted to read about his own personal 
problems first, and about the war and the state of the world second, according 
to the A.L.A. In compiling data from all parts of the country, the Association 
notes a more noticeable slackening of interest in war reading on the two 
coasts, where it was most intense in 1943, while many communities in the 
middle west report steady and sometimes increasing demand for war books. 


The most obvious change in reading interests during the year was the © 
sudden, nation-wide drop in technical reading. In some cities the drop in 
demand amounted to as much as 40%. 


On the whole, more people were reading in 1944 than in other war years. 
For the first time since the country began to prepare for war, the steady de- 
crease in book circulation has been halted. The use of libraries for reference 
and information has never dropped, and is still increasing. 

While the general public seems only superficially interested in post-war 
planning, there is a considerable demand in some areas from business, club 
members, community planners and students. There is a great deal of interest 
in post-war building of all kinds. 

Many librarians are concerned about the lack of general awareness of the 
readjustment problems which veterans and their families must face. Club 
Study groups, teachers and clergymen are reading about the probable difficul- 
ties ahead, but on the whole families and individuals are not seeking help 
from books. Librarians believe this is partly due to the fact that books which 
have been published are heavy going for the average reader. They urge the 
publication of easily readable pamphlets and novels which deal realistically 
with the psychological problems of veterans. 














PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1944 














SUMMARY 
BOOK 
COLLECTIONS CIRCULATION EXPENDITURES 
Number Per 
POPULATION DIVISIONS | of Li- i. Capita 
braries ed Expend-| Total |Expend- 
Number of} Vol- | Number | Circu-| Books, | itures Qpantins itures 
Volumes | umes of lation Peri- Books, | Expenses | Per 
in Public | Per | Volumes | Per odicals, | Peri- Capita 
Libraries | Capita} Loaned | Capita} Binding | odicals, 
Public Libraries: Binding 





Serving over 50,000 population . 3 881,171 | 1,381,695 | 1 
Serving 10,000-50,000 population} 12 197,075 390,958 | 1 
Serving 5,000-10,000 population} 24 167,052 364,194 | 2. 
Serving 2,500-5,000 population . 32 106,339 249,215 | 2. 
Serving 1,000-2,500 population . 60 97,292 278,636 


Serving less than 1,000 pop’n.. . 22 17,166 57,128 3 110,215 d 4,595 27 15,782 92 
Giving county service......... 4! 312,455 240,147 }....... 1,361,724 |....... 52,603 |....... 137,469 44 
Association Libraries.......... 36 10,918 61,430 }....... CR Speers aa ae 206 .39 
State Institution Libraries. ... . 19 2 _! > Syaer 369,802 |....... 6,293 |....... 25,725 }....... 





On the basis of population served} 212 | 1,789,468 | 3,084,431 | 1.80 | 9,274,229 | 5.4 287,619 | .17 | 1,563,761 91 
On the basis of total population.| 212 | 2,792,300*| 3,084,431 | 1.10 | 9,274,229 | 3.3 ‘ ‘ 


On the basis of three counties: 
Hennepin, Ramsey, St. Louis. 16 | 1,085,751 | 1,669,913 | 1.53 | 4,611,721 | 4.2 133,982 12 | 1,003,570 .92 
82 


On the basis of remaining 84 
ES eee 196 | 1,706,549 | 1,414,518 4,662,508 | 2.7 153,637 .09 560,191 .33 






































Number of Libraries 


Public libraries maintained by tax support or public funds..............0.0.00.00.00.... 157 
Public libraries maintained by Associations.....................cccccccsesseceseseeteseeeseeeeseees 36 
TTL EAPO AER EN Ti PT 19 


With Public Library Service 


Population of Minnesota (87 coumtties).....................-:.scscscccecssossnseossnssnentecssqnensetes 2,792,300" 
Prergrenlnticoen. cme Coy pee TN nnn asc nsnecescnspasnssennsoqnsiciochanetn 1,466,095 
Population served through COumity servic’... ...........-.........sensnssecceeseesoseenssnsssanenn 312,455 
Population served by Association libraries..................ccccccsesseseseeeeeseeseeeeneeeen 10,918 

Tromal einmpeinnints 0 CR sn pence at eee 1,789,468 


Without Public Library Service 


ONT Ne Tener IN NRRL Pee ee Ter NTE UO SS 3,511 
II is cen dns sxcsnsancniingsnSouinghedesiohnsshanc gdh encase iim tell ipall dine eae aiadamceinsai an 999,321 
Teuh. peguietinn mat ene LS enc 1,002,832 


1Organized as county libraries. In addition 15 public libraries give countywide service. These are included in the public library 
population groups listed above. 

2Included previously in separate tables for towns and cities. 
‘Figure represents total population—not population with library service. 
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; RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
PLACE Population | Book Stock | Circulati 
Village Other Total Per Capita 
755) TE er ee ee 75 15 90 .12 
1,241 1,391 2,352 372 199 260 .21 
5371 es eee ee TEE ee Ce P e ee Eee TS 
553 1,020 1,800 0 262 177 .32 
578 500 926 25 92 117 .20 
Blooming Prairie. . . RE oS 5a: etunaad Bee’ 3 obeletees 20 0 20 02 
eee 637! 700 1,500 0 37 21 .03 
IN Sar inven seins s,eekaliad <o 1,927! 4,160 3,000 120 32 216 ll 
RE 3320 2% eu paak< sareacked 398! 1,003 1,312 50 39 53 13 
oe een rere ae 470! 640 5,915 0 67 44 09 
je ree Pere 570 2,350 1, 91 23 90 16 
ee re 1,029! 2,050 2,340 0 75 75 .07 
| 3) Rese tne 1,150 3,846 7,048 120 375 495 .43 
iia. Sracasapaciabaes ke 660! 300 AE ET, TREE i, TRIM et ee 
OE SS waka Shia Meieinein kaccunie sad 1,271! 990 1,101 132 2 28 .02 
MN il cht 5 cence cater kaa 984 2,582 4,060 360 0 360 .37 
Grand Meadow.................. 7 2,234 2,933 25 203 123 .18 
as ae were ee 827 1,105 1,468 149 126 120 15 
ry aes 890! ,500 1,587 50 29 50 .06 
PE as ot cc cRbin atest ee 742! 476 536 0 7 7 01 
REE i ererere nro 450! 1,350 124 0 16 16 .03 
SES Se serene mee pre 880! Ap ee 0 68 30 .03 
PN ik 5 oxi ons -adesaes oot 1,100 3,115 4,323 300 137 199 18 
ER ere 1,232 1,783 5,551 334 118 305 25 
se a SR RE op AR = 741! 2,060 2,176 50 73 76 10 
TEER er ee ee 311 2,234 846 38 35 81 .26 
kp EEE RES Se 1,627! 2,669 2,080 0 75 65 .04 
MIE «src onr ede Sea ReiSaaen Od 251 1,700 3,003 89 98 173 . 69 
BE i shins cscs Lagieea Mine 1,534! 2,800 2,700 200 0 200 .13 
RCRA A ert eee a aa 331! 1,500 200 0 26 26 08 
ND 6.50.0 teh Sads oe be 261! 1,800 3,072 100 30 130 10 
IIE a6 04 5 Sian, ace tarae 518! 2,900 400 50 15 60 .12 
SSE tat Been ae 1,020! 2,300 1,950 100 51 137 .13 
ee oe ee 106 SE Pen: Ne eee! Cee eee | 29 27 
ESE pelt ee oa 1,315 3,500 3,950 240 89 280 .21 
Wests Comoord..:...........0055. 744! 500 ae 81 58 .08 
WIN fines 30 d4sc die ceuncay 871! 3,000 1,800 113 15 60 .07 
WR oc Fieieersdn bt<d 28,709 61,430 69,873 3,203 2,435 4,206 15 
10,9188 
LOOKING OVER THE MAP 
3 Counties With no Public Library of any Kind 
Norman Red Lake Sibley 
8 Counties With No Legally Established Public Libraries 
Carver Isanti Red Lake 
Clearwater Mahnomen Sibley 
Grant Norman 
24 Counties With Only One Library, Either a Legal Public Library 
or an Association Library 
Becker Freeborn Kittson Roseau 
Cass Grant* Lake of the Woods Scott 
Clay Hubbard Mahnomen* Sherburne 
Clearwater* Isanti* Marshall Traverse 
Cook Jackson Meeker Wadena 
Douglas Kandiyohi Pope Wilkin 





Because of low per capita expenditures this figure is not included for population served. 
Includes state institution residents who receive state-supported service. 


3Population served. 
4Association Libraries. 


5See Page 276 for table on county service. 


Per capita expenditures based only on local population. 
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This department has been created primarily for the benefit of those heading up small 
public libraries. It will be oriented around queries raised by librarians or trustees in letters 
requesting information or suggestions. Questions will be selected (and answers given) in 
relation to their general application to the small library. 


Public Library Standards 


Question: What are good standards to set up for our library in the post-war era? I am 
anxious to study this matter, draw up recommendations and present them to my board for 


discussion and adoption. 


As an aid in developing satisfactory stand- 
ards for your library we would urge you to 
obtain a copy of Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries, A.L.A., 1943. $1.50. This 
book presents a general over-all picture of 
public library standards which should be 
especially helpful to all libraries. 

For the purpose of indicating the nature, 
scope and assistance which may be obtained 
by public libraries from this book, a few of 
its main recommendations are noted below 
for the information of librarians. 


Size of Library Unit 

The effective library unit in a motor age 
will be large enough to provide essential 
library services and efficient administration 
through: 

e Minimum income of $25,000 per year 
for the library. 

e Independent city libraries, from which 
adjoining communities or counties may be 
served by contract. 

e County libraries serving the entire area 
of large counties or all but one or more cities 
with separate libraries. 

e Regional or multi-county libraries. 

e Federated groups of libraries providing 
cooperative services. 


General Standards of Service 

It is an obligation of public libraries to 
integrate its services with the work of other 
social and cultural agencies. 

In evaluating the library as an institution 
of democracy, all types of service require 
careful measurement. To use circulation as 





the only measure of library service is un- 
sound. The information and guidance func- 
tions are equally important. 

Effective public library service requires a 
program of public relations and reading stim- 
ulation which makes the public aware of 
library service and encourages the use of 
these services. 

Library service should not be stereotyped 
in form or pattern. Experimentation should 
be encouraged, both in kinds of service and 
in methods of recording and evaluating serv- 
ices 
Borrowers 

The number of registered borrowers in 
public library units should meet the follow- 
ing minimum quantitative standards based 
on a three-year registration period: 

e Adult—20 to 40% of the population 
fifteen years and over. 

e Juvenile—35 to 75%, five to fifteen years. 


Circulation 

The circulation of books, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, maps, pictures, films, phonograph 
recordings, etc., for home use in public li- 
brary units should meet the following mini- 
mum quantitative standards: 

e Adult Books—3 to 10 volumes per capita 
for the population of 15 years and over. 

e Juvenile Books—1o to 30 volumes per 
capita for the population from 5 through 14 
years of age. 


Income 
The amount needed annually, in relation 
to the population, is: 
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e $1.00 per capita for limited or minimum 
service. 

e $1.50 per capita for reasonably good serv- 
ice, 

e $2.00 per capita for superior service. 

e $25,000 minimum annual income for 
the library on which to give modern efficient 
library service. 

Small libraries can realize this standard by 
afhliating with their neighbors in library co- 
operatives, federations or a pooling of re- 
sources. 


Budget 

Normal distribution for the average public 
library will approximate the following pro- 
portions: 

e Salaries (excluding wages of the build- 
ing staff) 55°%. 

e Books, periodicals and binding—25%. 

e Maintenance and other expenditures, in- 
cluding wages of building staff—20%. 

These suggested proportions are for the 
average public library with an adequate total 
income and should not be applied to all li- 
braries without discrimination. 


Book Collection 


The number of volumes per capita in a 
public library should meet the minimum 
standards shown in the following table: 

® 3 up to 25,000 volumes in cities of 6,000 
—10,000 people. 

@ 2.5 up to 70,000 volumes in cities of 
10,000—35,000 people. 

@ 2.0 up to 175,000 volumes in cities of 
35,000—100,000 people. 

e The minimum size of the book stock of 
any public library, as an independent unit, 
should be 6,000 volumes regardless of the 
population served. A smaller collection can- 
not be expected to achieve the objectives here 
set forth. 

e The [number] of annual accessions 
should normally be 2/10 of a volume or 
more in smaller communities (under 100,- 
000). 
e The stock of books in a public library 
available for the use of children should be 
ample for children of all ages. As a general 
norm, children’s books should constitute 
from 20 to 25% of the total number of vol- 
umes in the library collection. 





e In terms of annual expenditures, a simi- 
lar proportion of 20 to 25% of the total book 
expenditures should be devoted to children’s 
books. While they cost appreciably less per 
volume than adult books, their consumption 
in use is greater, and therefore replacements 
must be more frequently made. 

e The adult book stock should emphasize 
nonfiction and represent all topics of general 
interest, as well as topics of special interest 
to each community. The proportion of adult 
nonfiction holdings to total adult holdings 
should be at least 60%, with the nonfiction 
ration generally increasing with the popula- 
tion of the area served. 


Library Administration 


Good administration requires that sound 
principles be followed in the management 
of a library. Some of these principles are: 

e The functions of the library board and 
the chief librarian and the library staff should 
be clearly differentiated. The library board 
is the legislative body for the public library. 
The Board approves library policies and 
makes itself responsible for them and holds 
the librarian accountable for the results of his 
administration. The board itself does not 
administer the library. 

e The library board should normally act 
as a committee of the whole. In most libra- 
ries, standing committees are unnecessary, 
but special committees appointed for limited 
periods to consider special problems are often 
desirable. 

e The employment of numerous standing 
committees may interfere with the proper 
performance of the functions of the board 
and librarian. In American practice board 
meetings are usually held once a moath. 

e The chief librarian should be the admin- 
istrator of the library and the technical ad- 
viser of the board. 

e To the librarian as executive officer of 
the board should be delegated executive pow- 
ers, the freedom to manage the normal oper- 
ations of the institution within the limits of 
the broad policies which the trustees and the 
librarian have fashioned. 

e The chief librarian should prepare the , 
budget, subject to approval by the board; 
should nominate all staff members to the 
board, which should appoint library person- 
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nel only on his recommendation; and should 
be responsible for book selection. 

e The librarian should attend all meetings 
of the board as its administrative executive 
and should participate in their proceedings. 
From their librarian, trustees should expect 
recommendations and proposals. These they 
should accept, amend or reject. 


Staff 

To become the people’s university, the li- 
brary must be staffed by librarians who are 
educators in a broad sense, not by custodians 
of books. The professional librarian: 

e Is a graduate of a college or university 
with professional education. 

e Has personality and qualities for leader- 
ship in the educational, cultural, and civic 
life of the community. 

e Understands world problems and is 
aware of community needs, objectives, and 
problems. 

e Has wide knowledge of books. 

e Is alert to changing conditions. 

e Devises and utilizes new means and 
methods. 

The library staff should: 

e Be appointed by the library board on 
recommendation of the chief librarian. 

e Be certified under state law, as to mini- 
mum qualifications. 

e Be organized in departments or divisions 
for effective functioning. 


How Good Is 


e Is it prepared to meet with its services 
and resources the numerous and complex 
problems of today and tomorrow? 

e Does it have an active program for in- 
formal adult education adapted to the needs 
of your community? Readers’ advisory serv- 
ice to individuals and groups? Cooperation 
with the educational programs of civic, labor, 
agricultural, and other groups? Discussion 
groups? Film forums? 

e How many people in the community 
use the public library? 

e Are your library trustees men and 
women of ability? 

e Is the size of your library unit suited to 
the horse and buggy age, or the motor age? 

e What is your library income, and how 
does it compare with the. standard? 





e Operate under accepted personnel prac- 
tices, including classification and pay plans, 
and retirement and pension provisions. 


Buildings 

The post-war library building should be 
fully adapted to the many, varied services of 
the modern library and should be: 

e Planned by a competent librarian and 
architect working in collaboration. 


e Centrally located for the convenience of 
the greatest number of people. 

e Functional in design, hospitable in ap- 
pearance. 

e Planned for 20 years’ expansion of serv- 
ice and community growth. 

e Provided with small meeting rooms for 
discussion groups, film forums, radio and 
record listening, and story hours. 

e Equipped with the best modern light- 
ing, heating, air-conditioning, and furnish- 
ings, and with special library equipment— 
bookstacks, other shelving, catalog cases, 
charging desks. ; 

An obsolete library building is: 

e Completely outgrown due to population 
increases. 

e Cannot be satisfactorily enlarged due to 
poor original planning and inflexible struc- 
ture. 

e Is badly located due to shifting neigh- 
borhoods. 


Your Library 


e What areas, and how many homes, are 
more than a mile from the main library or 
branch? 


e Has your county accepted the responsi- 
bility of providing adequate library service 
for all its people? 

els your library operating in an anti- 
quated building which is outgrown, poorly 
located, arranged, heated, ventilated and 
lighted ? 

els the book collection large enough, 
broad enough in scope, with frequent enough 
additions, to meet community needs? 

e Is your library staffed by professionally 
trained and qualified librarians? 

How Dogs Your Lisrary STAND? 


Wuart Are You Gornc To Do Asout Ir? 
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Elva Barber Bailey 


Mrs. Elva Bailey, for many years head of 
the Hospital Service of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, passed away January 2, 1945, 
at the home of her son, Charles, in Toledo. 

She entered the Minneapolis Library in 
1918 as a Reference Assistant while she 
completed the full year’s training in the Li- 
brary class then conducted by Miss Hutch- 
inson. 

She was then put in charge of the new 
Hospital Service which she organized and 
developed until every hospital (15) in the 
city had a library station and was visited 
twice a week with trained library service. 

A graduate of Northwestern, a constant 
and discriminating reader, she had a cheer- 
ful and sympathetic personality that par- 
ticularly fitted her for this work and that 


endeared her alike to patrons and to fellow- 


workers. 
She retired in 1940 but continued her con- 
tacts and numerous friendships with the 


staff—G. A. C. 


Personnel 


e Mrs. Merle Lennartson, for the past three 
years librarian at Redwood Falls, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Alma Penrose 
at St. Cloud. 

e Frances Klune, who has been librarian of 
the Chisholm Public Library for the past 
five years and children’s librarian for the 
previous ten years, has resigned. She plans 
to take a long rest before returning to li- 
brary work. Mrs. Jane Lockhart Bush has 
been appointed acting librarian. 

e Marie Knudson, Fergus Falls public libra- 
rian since 1942, has resigned to become li- 
brarian of the Monroe County Library, 
Monroe, Michigan. 

e Maud Grogan, librarian of the Cloquet 
public library for many years, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Corona, Cali- 
fornia, Public Library. 

e Helen Jensen, children’s librarian, has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Grogan at 
Cloquet. 


Belle Owens Honored 

Belle M. Owens, Reader’s Aid, St. Paul 
Public Library, retired December 31, 1944, 
after 45 years of service. She has served 
under every librarian appointed since the 
formation of a city public library. Miss 
Owens was secretary-treasurer of the M.L.A. 
in 1917 and president of the Twin City Li- 
brary Club in 1917-18. 

On January 13 the Staff Association gave 
a dinner in her honor which was attended 
by the Mayor and other city officials, mem- 
bers of the advisory library board, staff 
members and representative citizens. 

The City Council adopted a resolution 
conveying “thanks and gratitude for excep- 
tional service to all the citizens of St. Paul.” 


A Memorial Library 


Early in January the Minnesota Poll of 
Public Opinion showed that Minnesotans 
favor a public building as a war memorial 
and that a new library headed the list. The 
idea that a new library would make a fit- 
ting war memorial crystallized in Minne- 
apolis last August when the Daily Times 
sponsored a letter contest which since has 
furthered the idea of a new public library 
for Minneapolis as a war memorial. 

In a letter to the editor of the Times, Miss 
Sarah Wallace of the Minneapolis. library 
staff stated that “We claim that a library is 
one of the most fitting of functional memo- 
rials for our city. It knows no prejudices, 
racial, social, religious or educational. It is 
one of the last strongholds of the rugged 
individualist, a place where he can pursue 
his own interests, seek his own answers un- 
regimented by classes, courses or programs 
of study. It requires no certificates, no fees, 
no credits, no diplomas, no degrees. It prac- 
tices democracy. It is a living proof of 
America’s freedom of thought, speech, ex- 
pression. It stands for everyone in the com- 
munity and it stands behind everyone in the 
community. The benefits it offers are lim- 
ited only by the individual user’s own inter- 
est and initiative.” 
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Adult Books of 1944 
Compiled by Agatha L. Klein 


This list does not include all of the “best” books published last year. It is intended 
primarily as a purchasing checklist for the smaller public libraries and contains titles selected 
for their readability, general appeal and usefulness in special subject fields. 


The War and Related Problems 

Brown, J. M. Many a watchful night. Mce- 
Graw. 2.75. A good picture of the inci- 
dents of American life brought to England 
by the armed forces and the effect of the 
British way of life on our fighting men. 

Colegrove, K. W. American senate and 
world peace. Vanguard. 1.50. Past his- 
tory of the senate and present problems in 
relation to cooperation with other nations. 

Duranty, Walter. USSR. Lippincott. 3.00. 
Informal, historical interpretation of Rus- 
sia from 1917 to the present. 

Grew, J. C. Ten years in Japan. Simon & 
Schuster. 3.75. The former ambassador to 
Japan tells of a decade of conflict and in- 
trigue which culminated in war. 

Hope, Bob. I never left home. Simon & 
Schuster. pa. 1.00. A personal adventure 
story of Hope’s visit on an entertainment 
tour to our armed forces in Africa, the near 
East, Sicily and England. 

Lattimore, Owen & E. H. Making of modern 
China. Norton. 2.75. Short history and 
contemporary picture of the problems of 
China. 

Lippmann, Walter. U.S. war aims. Little. 
1.50. Why we are at war; how we have 
waged war and plans for peace. Advocates 
world cooperation among great powers 
dominating their own spheres of influence. 

Pyle, E. T. Brave men. Holt. 3.00. An inti- 
mate, human report of the armed forces in 
action in Sicily, Italy, England and France 
from June, 1943, to September, 1944. 

Reynolds, Q. J. Curtain rises. Random. 2.75. 
Stirring stories of fighting men and the in- 
habitants of bomb-torn towns. 

Sherrod, R. L. Tarawa. Duell. 2.00. Tells 
what happened on Tarawa and pictures 


the feelings and thoughts of the men dur- 
ing battle. 

Shotwell, J. T. Great decision. Macmillan. 
3.00. A careful study of the causes of war 
and the efforts to secure peaceful settle- 
ment of nations’ difficulties culminating in 
a definite plan for a federation of the 
states of the world. 

Snow, Edgar. People on our side. Random. 
3.50. Excellent discussion of the place of 
India, USSR and China in the world pic- 
ture and problems they present. 

Stettinius, E.R. Lend-lease. Macmillan. 3.00. 
Origin, development and significance of 
our aid to other nations and their aid to us. 

Stowe, Leland. They shall not sleep. Knopf. 
3.00. Penetrating account of military and 
political fronts during 1941-1942 in China, 
Burma, India and Russia. 

War atlas for Americans. Simon & Schuster. 
pa. 1.00. 88 maps and 60,000 words of 
explanatory text. 

Welles, Sumner. The time for decision. 
Harper. 3.00. A discussion of American 
foreign policy during the past twenty 
years, our problems in connection with 
many parts of the world and the author’s 
plans for world organization. 

White, M. B. They called it, purple heart 
valley. Simon & Schuster. 2.75. Pictures 
and words vividly explain what everyday 
life was like to the fighting men during the 
bitterest phases of the Italian campaign. 

Places and People 

Bowen, C. D. Yankee from Olympus. Little. 
3.00. A delightful biography of Justice 
Holmes, of his family and the national 
scene. 

Daniel, Hawthorne. Islands of the East In- 
dies. Putnam. 2.50. Presents essential geo- 
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graphical, political and economic data of 
the islands. 

Embree, E. R. 13 against the odds. Viking. 
2.75. A fine collection of biographies of 
contemporary, noteworthy Negroes. 

Gatti, E. M. Exploring we would go. Scrib- 
ner. 3.00. Entertaining account of the au- 
thor’s adventures during her first trip into 
the African jungle. 

Graham, Shirley, & Lipscomb, G. D. Dr. 
George Washington Carver, scientist. 
Messner. 2.50. An excellent biography of 
this great negro scientist. Stresses his boy- 
hood days. 

Jaffe, Bernard. Men of science in America. 
Simon & Schuster. 3.75. Biographies of 
important scientists and a discussion of the 
future of science in America. 

Jaques, F. P. Snowshoe country; illus. by 
F. L. Jaques. Univ. of Minn. 3.00. The 
diary and lovely black and white drawings 
portray the beauty and spirit of a winter 
spent by the authors on the Gunflint in 
Minnesota. 

Landon, M. M. Anna and the King of Siam. 
Day. 3.75. The engrossing tale of Anna 
Leonowen’s experiences at the Siamese 
court in the 1860’s as teacher and adviser 
to the king and his family and as a friend 
to the needy. 

Papashvily, George, & H. W. Anything can 
happen. Harper. 2.00. A well told and gay 
story of the adventures of a Russian immi- 
grant in America to whom anything can 
and does happen. 

Wells, Carveth. Introducing Africa. Putnam. 
2.50. Easily read handbook. of information. 





Books on Many Subjects 

Beard, C. A., & M. R. Basic history of the 
United States. Garden City pub. co. 69c. 
A well-written, concise history of the po- 
litical, social and economic factors in 
American society from colonial times to 
the present. 

Botkin, B. A., editor. Treasury of American 
folklore. Crown. 3.00. Favorite stories, 
legends, tall tales, traditions, ballads and 
songs of the American people. 

Bundesen, H. N. Baby manual. Simon & 

Schuster. 3.00. A practical book on pre- 

natal care and month by month care of the 

baby from birth to two years of age. 








Carlisle, N. V., and Latham, F. B. Miracles 
ahead. Macmillan. 2.75. A glimpse of the 
post-war world and the changes which will 
benefit mankind. Plastics, air liners, indus- 
trial chemistry in everyday things. 

Carrighar, Sally. One day on Beetle Rock. 
Knopf. 2.75. What happens to a whole 
animal community in the High Sierras on 
a summer day. A beautiful and absorbing 
nature book. 


Cerf, B.A. Try and stop me. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 3.00. Collection of witty anecdotes, etc., 
compiled mostly from his column in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Useful for 
public speakers and good reading. 


Chase, M. E. Bible and the common reader. 
Macmillan. 2.50. The Scriptures are inter- 
preted as literature, inspiration and history 
for the layman in vigorous, lively and en- 
thusiastic discussion. 


Cole, L. W. Attaining maturity. Farrar. 2.00. 
This is an analysis of the problems of ad- 
justment faced today and a guidebook to 
attaining a mature point of view. 

Downes, Edward. Adventures in symphonic 
music. Farrar. 2.50. The stories of sorne 
200 compositions heard constantly over the 
air, at concerts or on records. 


Hardy, Kay. Sewing for the baby. Barrows. 
1.98. Suggestions and instructions for mak- 
ing clothing, toys and room furnishings 


for the baby and small child. 


Hatcher, H. H. Great Lakes. Oxford univ. 
press. 3.50. A readable account of the 
Great Lakes region as a whole, from the 
ice age to the present with the emphasis 
on the lakes as waterways for shipping 
furs, grain, timber and ore. 


Johnston, E. A. America unlimited. Double- 
day. 2.50, pa. 1.00. A moderate and intelli- 
gent presentation of our contemporary eco- 
nomic conditions and the author’s belief in 
free enterprise. 

Jones, E. S. Christ of the American road. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1.00. Asks an evalu- 
ation of the way in which the principles of 
Christ are applied to personal, social, in- 
dustrial and political life. 

McWilliams, Carey. Prejudice: ]apanese- 

Americans; symbol of racial intolerance. 

‘Little. 3.00. An excellent book on the his- 
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tory of the Japanese in America and the 
discrimination against this group. 

Morehead, A. H. Modern Hoyle. Winston. 
2.00. A completely new and authentic book 
of game rules. 


Pratt, G. K. Soldier to civilian. McGraw. 
2.50. Addressed to the civilian, this stresses 
the readjustment necessary for the return- 
ing soldier and ways to meet his many 
physical and emotional changes. 

Richter, H. P. Practical electricity and house 
wiring. Drake, F. J. 1.50. A useful book 
covering every branch of electrical work in 
the wiring of small buildings. 


Spears, R. W. Make and remodel house fur- 
nishings. Barrows. 2.00. A practical and 


helpful book. 


Waller, W. W. Veteran comes back. Dry- 
den. 2.75. A realistic approach which 
should be helpful for communities, organi- 
zations and educators planning aid to vet- 
erans. 

Woodward, W. E. Way our people lived. 
Dutton. 3.95. Eleven fictional episodes 
picture the lives of Americans in various 
sections of the country in periods ranging 
from 1652 to 1908. 

Fiction 

Baner, S. V. Latchstring out. Houghton. 
2.75. Pleasant, sensitive story of the every- 
day affairs of a little Swedish girl, her fam- 
ily and friends in upper Michigan. 

Best, Herbert. Young ’un. Macmillan. 2.50. 
A vivid picture of upstate New York in 
the 1800's and the struggle of two young- 
sters of 14 and 15 to win over great odds. 

Brink, C. R. Buffalo coat. Macmillan. 2.50. 
A human and engrossing story of the char- 
acters in 1890 Opportunity, Idaho, who 
were drawn to the town by its name. 

Brown, G. G. E. Earth and high heaven, by 
Gwethalyn Graham, pseud. Lippincott. 
2.50. A deeply moving indictment of anti- 
semitism told through the story of Erica, 
daughter of a prominent Montreal family 
who falls in love with a Jewish lawyer. 

Cronin, A. J. Green years. Little. 2.50. An 
appealing story of the childhood and ado- 
lescence of a sensitive, lonely boy of Scot- 
land 

De La Roche, Mazo. Building of Jalna. Lit- 





tle. 2.50. The first volume, chronologically, 
of the Whiteoak family of the Jalna series. 


Fast, H. M. Freedom road. Duell. 2.75. This 
effectively presented story of a period in 
post Civil war reconstruction in the South 
describes Negro and poor white coopera- 
tion on a plantation and the opposition of 
the Ku Klux Klan and like groups. 


Goudge, Elizabeth. Green Dolphin street. 
Coward-McCann. 3.00. A charming but 
overly long novel of incidents in the vari- 
ous lives of a family of 1830 in the Channel 
Islands and New Zealand. 


Halsey, Margaret. Some of my best friends 
are soldiers. Simon & Schuster. 2.50. A 
series of letters from Gretchen to her 
brother Jeff in the army reveal their feel- 
ings about life and their actions to combat 
racial prejudice. 

Hersey, J. R. Bell for Adano. Knopf. 2.50. 
The American occupation of an Italian 
village and the major’s attempts to pro- 
mote democracy. An Imperative for 1944. 


Idell, A. E. Bridge to Brooklyn. Holt. 2.75. 
A colorful, romantic novel of the Rogers 
family who appeared in “Centennial Sum- 
mer.” Good, light entertainment. 

Maltz, Albert. Cross and the arrow. Little. 
2.75. A stirring tale of why Willi Wagler, 
German factory worker, fired an arrow of 
hay to direct British bombers to destroy 
the factory. 

Maugham, W. S. Razor’s edge. Doubleday. 
2.75. Character study of a young Ameri- 
can after World War I seeking his ideal of 
personal peace. Not too important but 
popular. 

Norway, N. S. Pastoral, by Nevil Shute, 
pseud. Morrow. 2.50. The love story, ten- 
derly told, of two young people — one a 
bomber pilot, the other a WAAF. 

Pettibone, Anita. Johnny Painter. Farrar. 
2.50. The story of a likeable young man 
in Washington territory after the Civil 
War. His efforts to help tame the frontier 
and his romance make enjoyable light 
reading. 

Sharp, Margery. Cluny Brown. Little. 2.50. 

This story of the unusual niece of a Lon- 

don plumber who was supposed to learn 

her place in life in domestic service but 
didn’t is good entertainment. 
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Skidmore, H. D. Valley of the sky. Hough- 
ton. 2.00. In this story of one mission of 
the flying crew of the “Heartless Harpie” 
is woven the lives of the men and how 
they think and feel in action and during 
rest periods. 


Smith, L. E. Strange fruit. Reynal. 2.75. 
Although the realism and violence may be 
shocking, it is a sympathetic, authoritative 
portrayal of the Southern race relations 
problem and has both sociological and lit- 
erary importance. 


Stevenson, D. E. Listening valley. Farrar. 


2.50. Light romance in the author’s usual 
style with an English setting. 

Stone, Irving. Immortal wife. Doubleday. 
3.00. A long, colorful, historical novel with 
Jessie Benton Fremont as the heroine. 

Walker, Mildred. Winter wheat. Harcourt. 
2.50. A Montana girl grows in wisdom and 
understanding through her love: of people 
and of the land. 

Williams, B. A. Leave her to heaven. Hough- 
ton. 2.50. An exciting, psychological novel 
of a despicable woman who even in death 
carries out her evil determination to ruin 


her husband. 


Juvenile Books of 1944 
Compiled by Della McGregor* 


A total of 645 new juvenile titles were published in 1944 as compared with a total of 690 
juveniles in 1943. Books in the selected list printed below are from the 1944 out-put. They 
are intended for the consideration of librarians who have an annual juvenile book budget of 
around $150 for the purchase of new titles—D. M. 


Just for Fun 

Adshead, Gladys. What Miranda knew. Ox- 
ford. 1.50. A cat who lived alone with a 
little old man and woman until a pair of 
babies and a group of efficient angels 
joined the family circle. Gr. 2-3. 

Bright, Robert. Georgia. Doubleday. 1.25. 
A personable little ghost and pleasantly 
spooky pictures. Gr. 1-2. 

Brock, E. L. Uncle Bennie goes visiting. 
Knopf. 2.00. The story is a merry one. 
Gr. 3-4. 

Ferris, Helen. Watch me Sail the Jeep. Gar- 
den City. 1.00. 

Garrett, Helen. Angelo, the naughty one. 
Viking. 2.00. Angelo lived in a lovely 
Mexican city full of fountains and gushing 
streams. The family felt disgraced by the 
terrible noise he made at bath time. When 
he ran away from home, the soldiers took 
a hand in making him presentable for his 
sister's wedding and too proud ever again 
to be a ragamuffin. Gr. 2-4. 

Slobodkin, Louis. Magic Michael. Macmil- 
lan. 1.50. Always pretending to be some- 
thing or other —a stork, a kangaroo, or 
hard things like electricity. Gr. 1-3. 


*Chief, Juvenile Division, St. Paul Public Library. 


Smith, E. B. So long ago. Houghton. 2.00. 
Prehistoric animals for small boys with a 
bent for science. Gr. 2-3. 


Folk Tales—Fairy Tales—Myths 


Andersen, H. C. Tales. Heritage Press. 3.00. 
Jean Hersholt has translated the tales with 
fresh directness. Gr. 4-6. 

Dobbs, Rose. No room. Coward-McCann. 
1.50. Combining sly wisdom with human 
understanding. Gr. 2-4. 

Grahame, Kenneth. Wind in the willows. 
Heritage Press. 3.00. Reprint of 15.00 ed. 
Contains 12 plates by Rackham in color. 

Henius, Frank. Stories from the Americas. 
Scribners. 2.00. Selected by Latin-Ameri- 
cans and characteristic of the various re- 
publics. Gr. 4-7. 

Lawson, Robert. Rabbit hill. Viking. 2.00. 
The Connecticut hills dotted with homes 
for rabbits make a delightful setting for 
an irresistible tale with entrancing pictures. 
Gr. 4-7. 

Lowrey, J. S. In the morning of the world. 
Harcourt. 2.00. Greek myths retold de- 
lightfully. Gr. 5-8. 

Norton, Mary. The magic bed-knob. Put- 
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nam. 1.75. Three London children dis- 
cover their piano teacher can ride a broom- 
stick and is learning witch-craft. Gr. 4-6. 

Potter, Beatrix. Wag-By-Wall. Horn Book. 
1.50. Sally Benson’s Wag-By-Wall clock 
and the friendly old kettle,'“more patch 
than bottom,” are treasured additions to 
the list of characters by Beatrix Potter. 

Thurber, James. The great Quillow. Har- 
court. 2.00. Ingenious tale of a toymaker 
in competition with a giant. Gr. 5-6. 

Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins opens the door. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 1.75. Complete with 
carpetbag and parrot-headed umbrella and 
still unpredictable. Gr. 4-7. 


Animal Stories 


Brown, Paul. Hi Guy! the cinderella horse. 
Scribner. 2.00. Rescued from the pound by 
a family of horse lovers, he justifies their 
care and faith by winning many a blue 
ribbon. Gr. 3-5. 

Hogeboom, Amy. Dogs and how to draw 
them. Vanguard. 1.00. Practical book for 
anyone who can draw even a little bit. 
Gr. 3-6. 

Newberry, C. T. Pandora. Harper. 1.75. A 
boon to mothers of youngsters at the 
exasperating under-foot and question ask- 
ing age. High school art students will also 
enjoy it. 

Powers, Alfred. Hannibal’s elephants. Long- 
mans. 2.25. Italian campaigns seen 
through the eyes of an elephant boy. Gr. 
6-9. 

Rudolph, Marguerita. Baby bears. Macmil- 
lan. 1.00. A true story of the antics of a 
pair of bears, simply and charmingly told. 
Kdg.—3d gr. 


Stories to Read Aloud 

Brink, Carol R. Magical melons; more about 
Caddie Woodlawn. Macmillan. 2.00. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. The silver pencil. Scribner. 
2.50. The growing-up years of the author 
in Trinidad, England, America and Nova 
Scotia. A well-paced account of her devel- 
opment while she is trying to decide on a 
career and a place for herself in a new 
community. Gr. 6-9. 

Enright, Elizabeth. Then there were five. 
Farrar. 2.00. Further adventures of the 


Melendys and their friends. Gr. 5-8. 


Estes, Eleanor. The hundred dresses. Har- 
court, Brace. 2.50. An unforgettable story 
of a self-centered group of little girls of 
today and the suffering of those who are 
different, whatever the era. 

Sawyer, Ruth. The Christmas Anna angel, 
Viking. 2.00. Against the festive Hun- 
garian background of Kate Seredy’s love- 
liest pictures shines a little girl’s expec- 
tancy and her faith in the fulfillment of a 
wish expressed on St. Nicholas Eve. Gr. 
1-6. 

Thomsen-Thorne, Gudrun. The sky bed. 
Scribner. 1.00. How trolls and Jul nissen 
bring magic into the Christmas holidays. 
Gr. 3-5. 

Torrey, Marjorie. Penny. Howell Soskin. 
2.50. Penny’s first trip alone to an aunt in 
the country. Her adventures in attics, old 
kitchens, circuses, gardens and green fields. 
Gr. 4-6. 

Backgrounds to History 

Burlingame, Cora. Lord of London. Apple- 
ton. 2.50. Both the colorful pomp of the 
court and guilds and the squalor and ex- 
citement of 14th century England race 
through this story of Dick Whittington 
and his rise to greatness. Gr. 5-8. 

Havighurst, Walter. High prairie. Farrar. 
2.00. Picture of a family of Norwegian 
pioneers, in 1867. Gr. 4-6. 

MacKaye, Loring. We of Frabo stand. Long- 
mans. 2.50. A gripping story of a Baltic 
village of six hundred years ago. Gr. 6-9. 

Stone, Eugenia. Free men shall stand. Nel- 
son. 2.50. America’s fight for the freedom 
of the press in 1734. Gr. 6-9. 


A Bird’s Eye View of the World 
Bannon, Laura. Gregorio and white Llama. 
Whitman. 2.00. Peru. Gr. 3-5 
Colman, Elizabeth. Portugal, wharf of Eur- 
ope. Scribners. 1.50. Introduction to Por- 
tugal’s history, people, and country. Gr. 


9. 

Cormack, Maribelle. Road to down under. 
Appleton-Century. 2.50. 

Foote, K. S. Walkabout down under. Scrib- 
ners. 1.50. (The two above titles are in- 
formative introductions to the people and 
history of Australia.) Gr. 6-9. 

Jacobs, A. G. The Chinese-American song 
and game book. Barnes. 2.50. A worth- 
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while addition to material on China. Gr. 


2-5. 
waar M. A., and Goetz, Delia. China— 

country of contrasts. Harcourt. 2.50. Inti- 

mate pictures of Chinese culture. Gr. 4-8. 

Sondergaard, Arensa. My first geography of 
the Pacific. Little. 2.00. The Pacific islands, 
people, history and world importance. Gr. 
4-6. 

Russia: Yesterday and Today in History 
and Legend 

Marshak, I. I., and Segal, E. A ring and rid- 
dle. Lippincott. 2.00. Supplements Les- 
kov’s “Steel flea” and Wheeler’s “Russian 
fairy tales.” 

Nazaroff, Alexander. Land of the Russian 
people. Harcourt. 2.00. 

Strong, A. L. Peoples of the USSR. (Photo- 
graphs), Macmillan. 2.50. 

White, W. C. Made in the USSR. Knopf. 
2.00 (These three books listed above cover 
the history and industries of the different 
republics and the work of the USSR in 
World War II.) Gr. 6-9. 


America in the Making 


Titles interpreting to American youth the 
traditions and aspirations of our democratic 
United States as suggested in Peattie’s “Jour- 
ney into America.” 

Angeli, De Marguerite. Turkey for Christ- 
mas. Westminster. .75. A pleasant re- 
minder that the needs of the spirit are not 
all filled by department store merchandise. 
Gr. 2-4. 

Bailey, C. S. Pioneer Art in America, Vik- 
ing. 2.50. Compare its usefulness with 


Gibson’s Goldsmith of Florence. Macmil- 


lan. 3.00; Adams’ Album of American | 


History. Scribners. 7.50; and Duffe-South- 
ern’s New Amsterdam and New England 
Colonial Life. Row. .32 each. 

Best, A. C. Hearthstone in the wilderness. 
Macmillan. 2.00. A well-written story of 
upper New York state pioneers. Gr. 6-9. 

Blair, Walter. Tall tale America. Coward. 
2.50. Perfect gold-mine of jollity for story- 
tellers. See Life, Feb. 5, 1945, for supple- 
mentary pictures. 

Fenton, Carroll and M. A. The land we live 
on. Doubleday. 2.50. Book grew out of her 
radio program “Science everywhere.” 


Foster, Genevieve. Abraham Lincoln’s world. 
Scribners. 3.00. The American scene in 
which the influence of Napoleon, Juarez, 
Bismarck, and Queen Victoria all find a 
place. Gr. 6-9. 


Hunt, M. L. Young man of the house. Lip- 
pincott. 1.75. A boy’s misadventures as he 
assumes responsibility. Gr. 4-6. 

Shapiro, Irwin. Yankee thunder. Messner. 
2.50. Davy Crockett who, in his own 
words, was “half-horse, half alligator with 
a touch of snappin’ turtle.” He could “out- 
eat, out-shoot and out-squat any man in 
these here United States.” 

Siegmeister, Elie. Work and sing. W. R. 
Scott. 2.50. American work songs; chant- 
eys; Conestoga wagon songs; songs of 
railroads; modern factories and unions. 

Tunis, J. R. Yea! Wildcats! Harcourt. 2.00. 
Timely title on basketball and citizenship. 
Not as well written as All American. Gr. 
6-9. - 

Young, Stanley. Mayflower boy. Farrar. 2.00. 
The Mayflower pilgrims in the new world. 
Familiar material made new and vital 
through emphasis on adult problems 
rather than on children’s adventures. Gr. 
6-8 


Religious Freedom and Tolerance 

Field, Rachel. Prayer for a child. Pictures by 
E. O. Jones. Macmillan. 1.50. For children 
of every denomination. 

Fitch, F. M. One God: the ways we worship 
Him. Lothrop. 2.00. A good book on tol- 
erance. Gr. 6-10. 

Werner, Jane. A child’s book of bible stories. 
Random. 1.50. Told in modern language. 


Wonders of Science 

Webber, I. E. Travelers all..The story of how 
plants go places. Scott. 1.25. An excellent 
supplement to Basic Science series edited 
by Bertha Parker. Row. .32 each. 

Wood, L. N. Raymond L. Ditmars; his ex- 
citing career with reptiles, animals and in- 
sects. Messner. 2.50. 


For additional lists of good 1944 Juveniles 
see: Saturday Review of Literature, Nov. 13; 
Dec. 9; Horn Book, July and November; 
Publishers Weekly, August 29; Children’s 


Books, N. Y. P. L 
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NEW BOOKS FOR PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Zi ae 


Just Published 





Anniversaries and Holidays 
2d edition 


By Mary EMOGENE HAZELTINE. A 
Calendar of Days and How to Observe 
Them. Greatly revised, enlarged. In 
four parts: Part I, The Calendar, lists 
the important happenings of each day of 
the year, with references to materials for 
their observance: birthdays, holidays, 
historical events, religious feasts and 
fasts. Parts II and III list books which 
provide information about people and 
events as well as material for observances 
of every kind. Part IV groups by oc- 
cupation or calling the 1387 persons 
treated in Part I. Part V is the general 
index. Many cross-references, and a 
code system bring together the related 
materials of the various sections. A tool 
for libraries of every type and size. 
316 p. Cloth, $6.00 





Forthcoming 





Activity Book No. 2. Library 
Projects for Children and 
Young People 


By Lucite F. Farco. “Recipe book” 
with hundreds of ideas for activities in 
which the library plays a part. Describes 
simply and concisely ‘how to initiate, 
carry on and complete specific activities 
which center in or hinge upon the 
library.” Part I is general; Part II deals 
with enterprises which are library cen- 
tered; Part III with curriculum-centered 
activities. For schools and the children’s 
departments of public libraries. Analy- 
tical index, 239 p, Cloth, probably $2.50 





School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow 


Functions and Standards. "Emphasizes 
cooperative relationship of teachers, 
pupils, and librarians for effective func- 
tioning of the library in the educational 
program. Evaluates the services of the 
school library in curriculum enrichment, 
and recommends certain standards of 
personnel, materials, physical quarters, 
finance, equipment, and administration. 
Appendices summarize qualitative stand- 
ards suggested for school libraries, and 
give specifications for library housing. 
Prepared by a sub-committee of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Postwar Planning 
under the chairmanship of Mary Pea- 
cock Douglas with the aid of many 
consultants — librarians, teachers, and 
school administrators. 43 p. $1.00 





Forthcoming 





The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Home Economics 


By HENNE AND PRITCHARD. Experi- 
menting Together No. 4. Describes a 
variety of projects at the University of 
Chicago High School which attained 
highly satisfactory results. Librarian, 
home economics teacher, and students 
worked together to develop ‘‘a pattern 
of living which is personally satisfying 
and socially desirable.” Appendices: a 
core collection of books for home econo- 
mics; a list of 60 books of fiction stress- 
ing individual, family, and social rela- 
tionships, 63 p, Heavy paper, 75 cents. 
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